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never change a general practice without
substantial reasons. No change should be
introduced which is not an obvious improve-
ment."

Elsewhere, in a similar spirit, he writes:
" Nothing but the establishment of schools
and some uniformity in the use of books can
annihilate differences in speaking, and pre-
serve the purity of the American tongue.
A sameness of pronunciation is of consider-
able consequence in a political view, for pro-
vincial accents are disagreeable to strangers,
and sometimes have an unhappy effect upon
the social affections. . . . As an independ-
ent nation our honor requires us to have a
system of our own, in language as well as
government. Great Britain, whose chil-
dren we are, and whose language we speak,
should no longer be our standard ; for the
taste of her writers is already corrupted,
and her language on the decline. But if it
were not so, she is at too great a distance
to be our model, and to instruct us in the
principles of our own tongue. . . . Rapid
changes of language proceed from violent
causes, but these causes cannot be supposed
to exist in North America. It is contrary

